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EDGE OF.SNOW 
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This is January, the Towest.point of life.-hr'the year. It is cold and the hand 
of snow is everywhere^-"fet even on the called-drifts, .life makes its presence known. 
- The fooijiknts of rabbits .are all. about; birds leave their marks; there are the 
ra pid-fi r s-.. running tracks'of a shrew ■ on - a. -desperabehiunt for bird or mouse; there 
arc the staccato leapings of a-whiie-footedjtaousejihat-skipped nbout in last night's 
— icy moonlight'. 


’ These arc the, outward ’ signs-of life..in January, There are others not so obvious 
In• tlwr left-over"heads of old grass, are the careful!y .-put-away-eggs of insects, wait- 
ihg for-spriug. strung on sturdy silks between grass stems is the pear-shaped egg- 
Wtt.jqf a- spider— There arc living_seods-in the^graosheads r ..'-;eeds-in- old vines on 

the fence. 


Away from the grass-clump leaps,.a rabbit;-he leaves...behind him a warm hollow 
which is just the shape of his body. He hah rested here to escape the eyes of the 
hawk in the bright cold, sky.-"'If the- rabbit does net return -t o.this-hummock, perhaps 
the .bob-white a, piping in tbe-cold blue dusk,, will., circle with their tails to the 
middle and theii^haads^oiit, ever watchful of danger. 

.Beneath the snow itself there is other life. Some of it . slumbers,, but it is 
‘ very-much alive. Here the grasshoppers deposited the.ir-eggs just beneath the sur¬ 
face, of,-tha,.grcund iast .summer' when life was prolific and sunshine-assured. There 
arc a dozen slee pin g lady-beetle sounder a leaf, and chinch bugs among the old grass 
leavesbeneath the snow.— In the earth--itself- is-.the burrow-of a ground squirrel. 

In a snug room at- the end of along .passageway deep beneath-tbl frost line, the 
ground.nquirrels_.lie- curled..in~the slumbe-rnf“hibernation, 


Here is life in the midst ..of in.tense--col.di_ and -snow.■ Here J.s-the promise of 
the coming season's growth, its song and its skipping, happing, ...flying inhabitants. 
Here, is life reduced to its. most--compact.,state 


Now as the--January days pass ..by, the. edge ~of_snov- which catches the fullest 
strength of the cold sun melts at noonday. Slowl/ the snow-draws''back; slowly; 
little by little, the live things and the growing--thlng-s"increase-their life-tempo 
until, one. day, -the -snow -has-gone ancLa. foreta ste of spring is in the air. 


courte sy ...Canad ian~Na-turs 
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Published monthly, September to Play, by the HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 S CLUB . Its purpose 
is to aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of our native and beautiful 
heritage. Members are urged to share their experiences and send their contributions 
to the editor by the 10th of the month. 


■SBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBf’ 


.Can you tell the age of a rattlesnake by the number of its rattles ?.?? NO. 

■ A,rattle is acquired at each shedding, which occurs two or three times a year, or 
oftener in young specimens. The terminal rat'tles gradually .wear off. 
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SNOWBIRDS 

The name "snowbirds" has been applied rather indiscriminately to a large 
number of small winter birds of gray or brown, sparrow-like plumage. 

Junco, nuthatch, titmouse, 'dhickadee and several of the native sparrows may 
be seen flying about or clinging to weed stalks that stick up through the snow. 

They do not seem to mind the winter weather and they stay with us from the time of 
red leaves until the first flowers appear. 

The clue, to the birds' presence is the weed stalks. Without these natural 
gardens in ditches and field comers, the birds could not survive the winter. 

Most of them are vegetarians,, .and consume vast quantities of weed' seeds. 

Some, to be sure, are meat hunters, and theastonishing acrobatics of the 
nuthatch and the chickadee are performed as part of their inchwise search over 
bark and twigs for eggs and pupae of insects. 

Perhaps the greatest winter lover among the birds is the snow bunting. This 
cheerful little fellow lives his entire life in snowy regions. 

In summer, the snov/-buntings nest on the islands up at the top of the globe 
in Canada where the sun shines all night long, when winter comes, they migrate 
southward,- away from the perpetual night of the Arctic. 

But they come only as far south as the northern part of the United States, 
where it is still cold and snowy, but where where is some sunshine. It is a rare 
straggler that reaches the frost-free land of dixie. . 

when we see the buntings they are in winter plunnge. The back, wings and 
tail are red-brown, streaked with black, b.ut the underparts and head are white, 
washed with rust. Flocks of buntings flit over the snow to feed on the seeds of 
ragweed, pigweed, foxtail grass, beach grass, sedges, bulrush, bindweed and mustard. 

These birds have been seen foraging comfortably at temperatures down to 35 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit. That they are voracious eaters is attested by the 
fact that 1,500 pigweed seeds have been found in the stomachs of some. 

Self-sufficient though they may be,, all the snowbirds appreciate a human hand¬ 
out- a few crumbs, S' piece of suc.t and a pan of heated we ter. They also like to 
enjoy their meal in'peace. Remember to bell the cat. .... 

Science Nows Letten-~i>- : . : 




.........Arrowhead, Swamp Potato or wapato, Sagittaria latifolia, is a common plant 

growing in shallow water in the U. S. and Canada. ' The .Algonquin Indians and the 
Indians in Oregon are said to have found great food value in the tuberous roots, 
which were boiled or sometimes roasted,in ashes..... 

.......Lightning discharges produce oxides of nitrogen, some of which enrich the soil.. 
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i'E'J BOOKS -FOH NATURE CLUjb liEMnErtS 
AT THE HAM ILTON PU B LIC LIBRARY 
by A. J, Hunt 


The. bottlenose dolphin or shallow-water porpoise is to the fore this month. 

Jr. wintnrop Kellogg is a .professor of experimental psychology at Florida State 
University and a past member of the Oceanographic institute. In' his book 
p II?E7i s “S_.l!?;d_Pon?.r he reports a scientific project sponsored by the Office of 
navcj. research and the National Science Foundation into the navigational talents 
o_. e porpo-i-oGj which is a small whale about 8 feet long, Experiments were 
carried cn for 9 years with the bottlenose dolphin, commonly called in the United 
ba . es . bne shallow-water porpoise. This program examined the way in which porpoise 
navigate an tae aocean without the use of vision, smell, taste or touch. The book 
Ij a lancinating account of the many underwater tests carried on by the author 
and his colleagues in establishing the basic facts of porpoise sonar. Since the 
detection of submerged objects is of great importance to marine navigation the 
re par^ab., 6 properties of the dolphin's sonar system are of interest to the United 
^bat these animals can do has a definite bearing on national defense 
as a means of improving man-made sonar. It makes a remarkable story and records 
a amc.uo contribution to science. It begins with an entertaining account of this 
aoima._ in nistory and fable as a friend to man. This part of the book should 
cns eager reader to read more about these playful creatures in The book of 
! ' a/1 ,bn Y Alpers, published in I960. Dr. Kellogg's book is informative 




d cj.rhir 
... un 


:o date ana well worth reading, 


A^-'-daile someone else quite independently was studying the same animal. Dr. 
v ,°\ ' 3 °T Science and Doctor of Medicine and an eminent neurologist 

rHis book is also an enthusiastic first hand report of his research- 
attempt to get people interested in this work. Man and dolphin is the 
ciui.c 01 hio report of adventures on a new scientific frontier, that of man's 


a i 

P r 


T 


a ±a? 7- 


wii,.i anoiher species. The dolphin was chosen for the ex¬ 
on cause it has a brain of a size comparable to man's and a body not too 


O 1 


air: 


00 ' 


it has a frienaly e.ttitude toward humans and can express 


:i ' 3 an extraordinary record of his work. At times it' 
t’’ vS iiCu..„a, nr. Lilly is convinced dolphins have a language of 

■ir o’on ana a:.e capable of learning English. I,a ter this book is to be an 


c_em-,u :iy handbook 11 to prepare us to communicate with an alien species. In 
ucr, .embei c_ this year the National Aeronautics and Space Administration in Wash¬ 
ington awarded .,’60,000. and a one year contract to Dr. Lilly and his Communication 
Mecoaron institute at ft. Thomas in the United States Virgin Islands to undertake 
V pi ?7 c :f ic yose-crch cn the feasibility and methodology for establishing 
.OLuwmica^io -S oo!,'ween man and other species - other species meaning life on other 
pianot.:, Tne style.of this book is very different from or. Kellogg's. It is much 
pe " “t As a_so the story of Dr. Lilly as much as a scientific study of 

c.0. pmns - of how he first experimented on them in Florida and later established 
his own Institute_in the Virgin islands. It is not a book for the sensitive, as 
many yf the dolphins died from.his experiments cn their brains, they could not 

suaeethetio. It is •well illustrated. It includes at the back a biograph¬ 
ic of Dr. Lilly. It should-appeal to science readers especially because - 

o_ the interest in the dolphin in the space program. It sounds convincing, 
especially the way the author writes it,... .continued.. 
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In V anishing animals Philip Street, zoologist and author, writes of the 
problem of the oreservation of the remaining animal life of the world. There are 
many excellent photographs of the .fur seal, the walrus, she musk ox, the Laysan 
teal, the Hawaiian goose, the Indian rhino, the nomodo dragon, flamingoes and many 

others. - . 


Treetops hotel is the lively and amusing tale, of this unique building in the 
forest about 100 miles from Hair.''i by the owner E.S. Walker. It reveals the 
fascinating spectacle and parade of the wild life which takes place below as the 

guests watch. . 

Norman Carr in heturn to the wild tells the absorbing story of how he reared 
two male lion cubs in Africa/ His vivid observations of the habits of lions and 
the exciting photographs make this book and outstanding animal story. 


-XSBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBf- 


" ISP TIDE" KILLS FLORIDA FISH 

"Red tides" like the recent one that killed myriads of fish off the Gulf coast 
of Florida are far from being a new thing under the sun. They are caused by . 
sudden increases in number of red-coloured one-celled organisms that are near the 
borderline between plants and animals, down near the bottom of the evolutionary 
scale. They have big names because only biologists pay any attention to them as 
a rule; two quite common ones are known as Gonyaulax and Peridinium, belonging to 
the order Pinoflagellates. 

They are normally present at all times but in small numbers. .When something 
happens that offers them highly favorable conditions for growth, like an up- 
welling of bottom water bringing up more food materials, they multiply at a 
terrific rate, until they color the water red. 

They appear to produce an active poison, which has not yet been identified. 
Fish placed in water containing them die quickly, presumably absorbing the poison 
through their gills. 

They are also held responsible for the occasional outbreaks of mussel poison¬ 
ing on the California coast. ' Rock mussels, a favorite shell-fish, suck them in 

as food_ and anyone eating mussels at times of "red water" takes chances with his 

life.. ..from Science digest 


^^p^^^j-jf^^HBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB*- 


.The red shale of the Queenston formation at Hamilton is of non-marine origin 

with’occasional green streaks. The red color was caused by red oxides of iron m 
the muds of a large river that flowed from the east of the area. In the green parts 
the iron has been reduced to iron silicates. 


.Well-records show that the red. shale of the queenston formation at Hamilton 

is 450-500 feet thick.. 








mi 
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MAMMAL OCCURRENCES IN ESCARPMENT CAVES 

by Robert M. Bateman 

The Niagara Escarpment, north of Hamilton, is a well-known natural beauty area 
of Ontario. Many studies have been carried out on its flora and fauna, but it is 
not generally realized that there is another field of study beneath the surface of 
the ground. 

The cap rock of the escarpment is hard, massive dolomite. This rock does not 
lend itself to water decomposition, as do most limestones. It does, however, 
fracture and move slightly, creating caves which arc offset splits, rather than 

water-worn caverns. 

Mount Nemo, in North Burlington, has many such caves, some of which are quite 
extensive. The largest that the author has seen, starts as a ten foot deep crack, 
then going underground about another ten feet. From this level, it drops down a 
40 foot cliff into a great underground hallway, with ceiling about 50 feet a , c e 
the floor. The floor descends to a narrow lake of clear, still water about 100 
feet long. The walls of this cave are covered with calcium deposits, and there are 
stalactites several inches in length, hanging from the ceiling. 

An interesting feature of several of the deeper caves is the occurrence of 
mammal bones in the mud of the floor. All of the caves in which bones ^ve^een 
found are deep, cool ( some have ice and snow an mid-summer), and awkward to enter. 

The commonest bones (with the exception of bat bones) are those of the white- 
tail deer, Odooolleus viminianus . Almost all parts of the skeleton have been 
found. One of the skulls has some calcitc deposit on the cranium. A e . > 

Castor canadensis, skull has also been found. The other skelstons are those^f^ 
bats, and they have been found by the writer only in the deep cave with the lc.k 

mentioned above. 

The deer and beaver bones bring two questions to mind. How did they get there? 
And how old are they? 

Many of the caves have openings which are barely large enough to admit a man. 

How could a long-legged deer crawl in? Even more puzzling, why would it crawl 
It is possible that deep snow would cause a deer to fall into the entranceway as all 
of these caves are entered from above. Its struggles could carry it down somewhat. 
But the position of the bones makes this difficult to believe. 

If the. deer did not bring themselves into the caves, something else must have. 
The first thought is that some large carnivore, such as wolf or cougar, has dragge 
the deer into the caves. This would be extremely difficult unless the deer were 
dismembered. Why would they be taken so deep? Most of the deer bone a 
be impossible for a wolf to leave. In addition, there is no evidence of any chewing 
on the bones. The only other way that the bones could get there would Jf J^ 1 * 

This also presents difficulties, why would man go to the trouble? Perhaps the 
carcasses were kept in cold storage. But why in such awkward Places, and why were 
they not subsequently removed and eaten? 'white man would more llke M C °P " 
the ice house, or in modem times, in the refrigerator. It is possible that -Indian 
might have used the caves as cold storage units, but the difficulties of access also 
apply to this theory.continued.. ... 
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The beaver is even more puzzling. It could obtain entrance more readily if 
it set its mind to it, but it seems most unlikely that a beaver willingly, or even 
mistakenly, would enter this ca.ve. In addition, the top of Mount Nemo is definitely 
not beaver country. There are no lakes or streams in the vicinity, nor have beavers 
ever been recorded in this area, although they doubtless lived in the Burlington 
area in earlier times. 

This brings us to the other question—that of dating. The condition of the bones 
is good. Many of them are yellowish, indication that they still contain some fat. 
Others are dry, greyish-white, indicating that they have lost their fat. None has 
any marrow or flesh, nor is there any odor of decomposition. To my knowledge, there 
have not been any rotting corpses found in the caves. 

The fact that there is still fat in the bones, and that there is very little 
calcite deposited on them, might indicate that they are no older than a few years. 
However, the caves are relatively dry and cool. This would retard'the loss of fat. 
There may be little calcite on the bones, but there, is little calcite on much of 
the rock surface. Calcite is released very slowly from dolomite.. Even in limestone 
caves, very little has teen deposited in Ontario in historical times. All things 
considered, the bone-s could be anywhere from ten to a thousand years old. 

The bat bones present no such problems.. Bats enter caves of their own will. 

So far they have been found only in the large cave with tin lake. This is one of 
the only caves deep enough bo provide a sufficiently warn climate for winter hiber¬ 
nation. The caves are not as a rule used in the summer by bets. The large cave is 
used by the little'brown bat, Myoti c'l ucifugus.and eastern pipistrel, Pipistrellus 
subpl avu s, in winter. The floor of this cave.and its lake is packed with bat bones, 
mixed in the mud to a c.epth cf several feet Of course, oat bones are being deposit¬ 
ed at present, but the age of the earlier bat deposits ,s well as those of the other 
mammals, remains a mysLory,. 

from Tnc Out trio Field Biologist 



Dear Miss Lily Usik: . . 

I would like tbr take this opportunity, on br.ha.lf of the Executive of the 
Hamilton Naturalists i Club, to thank you for the.oxccllent job you hr ..-3 done for 
us as Editor of the Wood Duck. 

'he were sorry indeed to learn of your rcsig ation, but realize that your 
studies will certainly require all of your time. 

Again, many thanks, and we hope that you will have every success in your 
educational pursuits in the coming year. 

Yours truly, 

ha:el?on NATURALIST's' club. 

Any 3 Reid (Mrs .T.), 

Secretary. 


........Experts estimate that there are abc;o 30,000 species of fishes. About 4^000 

species are listed for North American water?.-... 
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MAPLE MORTALITY 


I! 


( A letter from the Department of Forestry, Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests) 


For the past several years, the Canada Department of Forestry, in co-operation 
with the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, has been investigating maple 
mortality in the woodlots of southern Ontario. While we have not been directly 
concerned, in these studies, wich shade tree maples, we have made incidental 
observations on these trees. We have been in touch, also, with Mr, McNair, your 
former city arborist, and his successor regarding the specific problems encountere. 

in Hamilton. 

’«e have found that fungus or insect attack is not the primary cause of dieback 
and mortality in woodlots. Indeed, the mortality is not confined to maples, and 
our studies have shown that a dieback pattern can be found in all harawoo s, o 
varying degrees, and even in some coniferous species. With respect to a similar 
problem encountered m the north-eastern United States, our American colleagues 
have inclined to the belief that repeated defoliation by insects has induced the 
mortality. Their results, however, are not conclusive nor have they been borne ou 
by our experience. 


At present, we believe' that the condition in rural areas can be attributed to 
ecological factors and, in woodlots, to unsound silvicultural practices. Furthermore, 
our evidence indicates that this condition has passed its peak, for the present, 
and that many tree species are recovering. 

The situation with respect to trees along roadsides and in urban areas may be 
quite another problem. ^hile again there is no evidence of unusual fungus or 
insect envolvement, many trees continue to show signs of decline. This is a 
difficult problem to resolve since it appears that each tree pi’esents.an individual 
problem in predisposing influences. In urban areas, the factors mentioned m 
your letter: road chemicals, fumes, root interferences, and others,unquestionably 
contribute to tree mortality. The incidence of these adverse factors is increas¬ 
ing tremendously in urban areas and officers of this laboratory have recently 
confirmed that industrial pollution has caused severe damage in some southern _ 
Ontario municipalities. In view of the heavy industry located in Hamilton it is 
possible that this may be a major contributing factor to maple decline m the ci.y. 
Too, many of the maples bordering Hamilton's streets are rather old trees which 
began their lives under reasonably good conditions. These conditions have changed 
apprediably in the last 20 years and maple trees are relatively intolerant to _ 
these changes. Although there is a range of tolerance among the different species 
of maple tnere are other hardwoods that are far more adaptable than maples. 


toith 'respect to your statement that maples are dying where abnormal conditions 
do not exist, I would agree that mortality is occurring in many places, but I 
would point out that in many of these lareas the reason is known or may be uncovered 
through careful examination. Even in areas which appear to be undisturbed, critical 
examination usually reveals a basic reason for the tree's ill health and this reason 
is usually physical or environmental in origin. 

At present, it can only be suggested that steps such as feeding, pruning, and 
general care be taken to improve the vigor of street trees to permit them to rise 
above the effects of adverse growing conditions. Too often property owners are 
inclined to forget that trees, like roses, and other plants, require feeding and 
watering. Many seem to feel-that because a tree has grown well for 30 or 40 years 
without care it will continue to do so.continued. 
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This may not be taken for granted "' rr "~ S ‘SSLrf'and insects that have 

Finally, r “^^yirs!"^ S! an they “ 

STot th p ^cnufe n of & SE~ of decline and mortality, 

may be held suspect as a P ry - . , - . -Y . Asdy answer to your .specific 

i.hile I realise SgrLentsresponsgle.^e W 

problem, ,1 can assure yod-hak ge ln ferest in shin and similar p . 

:Je W SrS$1^4 to uncover concrete remedies , ; ^ . , 

Yours very truly, ... 

. . .. . L. T. .vhite, 

' ; Officer- in-charge. 

* ' • \/ \/ S/ W w •/'•' • V 
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‘.V- ■ ■ V- ' uff.DOF, APPLE S AS FOOh • . \ A v 

n for n ew food mterials led a X Jr 
— llties of ths 

'orange, or common- hedge app e. », n1 or at Garfield High 

The project, conducted by ^Ha^onafbcience Fair-Intemaation- 

School, was awarded one of sue top P 

al in Kansas City, Mo. rough-surfaced fruit, 

Indian .bows, raxlroa , ^ the f mi t. 

record of any. prae ’ fruit is poisonous by inject- 

Sh e first disproved a; widely held theory^' ^ ^ into five mice. No ill 
ing a filtered solution of ground us g 

effects resulted. ' d by* laboratory analysis. 

Next, the 10-75? P-tein, 7 . 95 ? moisture, 

S&. ^ tiber “ d29-4515Ugar ' 

‘ . ■ , resh fruit itself is tough, Sticky, and not 

Since the iresh^ ; p - st ' it s potential as animal. food, 11 a . but neither 

dried and powdered xVto test P p . gs sajnpled it ^f^ults wer^ with baby 

mixed with powdere gg, young researcher a . . chick starter— 

showed appreciable weight gain, -he y ^ - apple mixed mth chiek 

' - th/m te become aceustomed ^ 

Victoria then cried her handl at faring & pleasant cdor^d-a 

made of 5.0>i hedge apple and^^o fl^ A coatse-tearturedjore dge apple seeds 

strange, but Potable taste ^^/characteristics lasted nedge 
hedge apple and 75, f /“/b le“ with salt and butter added, 
were found "Pleasantly edible . __ 
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Tj- fp TTniTT-H '/JOLF 

by Stuart 0. Downing 

, cruel, cunning beast, 

v, 1 i 4-wp wolf has been depicted a „ uen tly attacking 

Since time immemorial herds and wild game aJid f q ^ olf to be 

ruthlessly siaughtorxng ou ou r’enlightened knowledge we ta ^ stacks. But 

and killing nian hJjaself . protect our livestock;ag 3 d the authentic 

Strong and ^"^tSn slaughter do not bear investigation 

- — “* *" M but nex t to man himself 

Many of our wild creatures are ^-St 

the ti*er »olf is perhap^ the ^t into £ ^ time money ^ner^ 

so the wolf would havethan all pother flesh 0 g,^ tinue = to exist . 
spent ih attempts “parties, traps, “'stTchg-settled areas,^which no 

together, P , Canada. It is only wolf is extinct, 

over the greater part of ^ ^ he Uvea, that the won . 

ionger support • show that the throughout wf 

i„ jps ssra ^ 

wide range but the grey " a re all one and the ^ wiid animal. It 

sr. " -* - d to southem 

aM" - - -- 

The timber wolves streak do™ the back gm*. 

southern wolves are in the coat colour and »“est wolves are 

however, a great deal.of ™r!u rt ' M its ranges, -^e Urge s ot 175 

white wolves may be f ■■ America where they may atta the mles 

found in the north-western l^rt^i^ ^ vpry bet ween 60 and re > embles 

skS?sx—" 

coyote, the timber wolf may be ai 

and blunter muzzle. stories and songs deal- 

The howl Of the timber 

mg with our ^ the security of a strong ** tingling thrill 

d ir=Wli«'hb will respond to the wild call ^ fw thls 

The wolf eats a large 

reason he has brought, down the <• observations on the - but 

destruction of much of o« game-^bare-ul ^ ^ hunter -Ives^o^^ ^ 

wolves and deer do nou PP x ccn ditions wolves,help P d home> ^ areas_ 

s sr-“ 

£ CSTb”o«s mle spectacular animals as 

the chase. courto8 y , ana dian wature 
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ii JIIMIOR CLUB jjlGHT" 

^ d-ispl&ys 8X1^- 

Each year the ^ ylfr" of^^on to 

S^ere! u 

r ssrssi 

ed with our young people 

Members and 

■ Refrestoe^ wl11 . ^bhwWHHHHki* 

.c^hhhhhhhhhhi^hhhhhhhhh^— P' ' 

, ., . (J mmou/V /' /v >' A 
..««* 

~ w ....8:15 P-nv 

. 1963 .Jestdale Secondary School..*» *' 

rFiT pf'Y | JANUARY 

n TOTOW TRAILS. " 

Charles T. Hotchkiss 

r which lifts abruptly from the rallejrt° ^height 

The ^ni^"r r iTfacS« Hole, Wyoming X°lCle* °l 

of over 7,000 feet, oduce d and narrated by otheJ , ^jmO. weave 

ground for this colourfulJ^b ^its „ lth unusual bird ^ fitting climax is the 
Homestead, Florida. d of awesome )3ea y^ range. 

a dramatic f “^^L^nd leton, the highest peak . 

breathtaking climb P . A . .. 

., » w v '! 'UO'.-vP /x " /x /v /N 
...... v/ x/ w vLiUWf-A—)v A /' /' ,x /x 7 A 

TTTTCT.T) EVENTS__ 

Q zO TiI F "' iMT FR duck censu s. 

THE WINTER DUCK 0EBSU3 -ie ® 0«1C1 * take your part » > fc lunch. 

Lie ourselves dress warmly a. 

side of the 
LEADER: GEORGE NORTH 


1Q /o _ RT HD HIKE . 

opTTKSDAY JANUARY —2— 1 , D+B W. vour year's list 

--: ,.,,**«« BOS in this auto hike and sta^ 7 ^ ffld d ress 

fright. Meet^t the - 

SSV JOHS MIEES : . 
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JUNIOR CLUB NS..S 


EXECUTIVE 


Advisor - 

President ---- 

Vice President - 1 — 

Secretary -- 

Vice Secretary - 

Records Secretary - 

Study Area Director -- 

Phoning Committee Chairman — 

Representatives for - 

those under 14 years 


— Dr. Douglas Davies' 

-Douglas Brown—— 

—-Martin Cowie- 

-Lorraine Preston— 

- Alfred Senior- 

— Bill Smith- 

— Gordon Commodore— 

— Fred Selman- - - 

— Nancy Burns-—•- 

Kim Commodore- 


-JA9-5130 

-LI5-3920 

—LI9-1141 
—JA7-5773 
—LI9-3977 
—JA9-5266 
—JA7-6213 

-JA9-2739 

-YWA-2825 

-JA7-6213 


-imbbbbbi- 


„„_j, soMtdOBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBi- 




-:bbbb:-:bhhbbb:- 


A BRIGHT NEW YEAR 

The year begins with most plants resting or only growing slowly until the sprang 

hidden for hibernation at various stages of growth- some as eggs some as larvae, 
some as pupae and some, such as, butterflies, beetlesand bees as adultsThese 
old battered but still colourful, mourning cloaks, red admirals ■ • 

^11. willbe Song the first to Respond to the miming sun of spring, bole 

mammals, like the jumping mice, chipmunks and groundhogs 

. 11+ . t u prq M\<-e the rabbits, meadow mice and weasels are active an n 

of our prettiest birds take.a winter vacation down south but cardinals, bluepays 

andTnSber of others stay behind to add flashes of colour to the snow and dark 

evergreens. 

There are many nature observations to be made in Januapr and February- the 
winter finches, the wintering ducks, the mammal tracks in the snow, the fat tree 
buds and the weed stem poking through the snow with their special see ^ 
insect soils Also there is the sweeping curves of wind blown snow, the sparkle 
S new snow on a crisp clear moonlit night and even the wondrous variety of design 

in each tiny snowflake. nAVTFS 

HAPPY NEW YEAR D - M - DAVi&b 



.jbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb:- 




BIRDS AND THE ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY 

Each year we have a competition for the most species of birds seen in southern 

fintirin from January 1 to December 31 1 b 1962, 

" In addition tottie awarding of the replated trophy on a new stand, there will 
be other prizes, especially to the member 14 years of under who sees the mo t 

species. , 

( continued) 
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•• w ( TA2-b082) mil act as judge on which 
Mr. George North ^49 Charlton ve ' * tB t oj 4 r^Jorth^ n January 1 Q iL as 

records will be allowed. Please__seno_ Z --- 

oq r- ly in January as possible. . 

„ iqA2 remember that January begins a new 

year and *> H » Ut ° n not seen in " --i;... : 

,,,, „ u jotiiJt4<jU(j«HBBBBBfr'>BBBBBBBBBBor<oo> <> »» ' 0 ' “' . ... ... 

-!BBBBBBBBBBciBBBrx"K if*** ' ■ —-- - 

TANAGGR' AND LIBRARY BOOKS .— 

a P "• ' 
about Tanagers in a most interesting w-y. 

in spite of a foggy night ten 

variety of beautifully illustrate °°^ through the generosity of the 

books the Club was treated to donuts and c< Everyone went home happy and full, 
Boys' aid Girls' Department of the Ubra^- their arm . 

and most with one or more special boohs on iu,.j 

^bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb:- 


-;bbbbbb/bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb:-^ 


A NOVEMBER HIKE 
“ — by Lorraine Preston 


Ignoring the cold, 1 started out on whatw^s to be R^rew at - Burlington 

walking through Park, d Sk-Backed Gulls, Ring-Billed Guile, 

Heights and looked over che b t .y, I - . Deace fully until two quarrel-seeking 

and two Golden Plovers. They were - easy t ^ ckle but the Herring Gulls 

Herring Gulls showed up. Th ® g Qonsidering the size of the other gulls. When 
automatically returned home a - , Tailed Hawks flew over and were followed 

I reached the High Level Bridge uwo ^^^Xtdge of the Valley Inn'Road , 
later by a Broad-winged Hawk, "hxle cros g ^ & ^ and a Le , st Sandpiper 

1 looked across the bay wivh my • n nrn and Cemetery I discovered different 

which were half hidden by rocks. n '' d Sparrows^ The most exciting part of 
flocks of Chipping, Tree, and white-Crowne J?- Slate-Coloured which 

the day came when I discovered -me Oregon Jvmcos ^6 Black-Chapped- 

were playing among some shrubs t the sid f V recovered a small 

r • ^ “ TfLr 

^ ^ n ™ nio-x ^ a pain of Gneat Bine 

Herons which flew over the bridge where I stood. 

( Thanks, Lorraine - this is the kind of reporting that we need more of from you 
junior members. .Editor) 

...The Cocoon of the beautiful, pale yellow-green luna moth may ? be found on Shrubs 
"Luna" means "Moon". Can you understand why it got this 

H n1lt the height of moon mountains by the length of their 
....Astronomers can find out tne nei 0 nu 

shadows. 
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JUNIORS TO ENTERTAIN SENIOR NATURALIST S 

Each January the Junior Naturalists put on an evening of displays, talks and 
panel discussion for the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

Girls and boys with special displays or kodachrome slides, please bring them 
to our regular meeting on January 5 or to uhe Senior blub meeting in the Y. M.C.A. 
at corner of James and Jackson Sts. on Monday, January 14. 1963 . 


Displays of minerals, fossils, shells, insects, feathers, stuffed animals, 
nests; scrapbooks, drawings, stamps and books would all be welcome. 

-; H BBBBBGBBBGGBBBBBGBBBBGBBBBBBBBBBGBBBBBGBBBBBBBBBGBBBBBBBBBGBBBGBBBBBBBBGBBBBHBB!- 


FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 


MEET TUGS at the Y.W.C.A . - Main St. just west of James St. 

Saturday, January 5, 1963 - 7=30.Y.W.C.A. ... .Room E 

An evening for kodachrome lantern slides and there may be a bird quiz, 
we sha.ll discuss the show that we are presenting for the senior Naturalists' Club 
on January 14 . Bring ideas and also displays if you cannot be at the show we can 
display them for you. 


Monday, January 14, 1963 - 8 :00p.m..........Y.M.C.A.....•James & Jackson Sts. 

All members of the Junior Naturalists' Club, their parents, brothers, sisters and 
friends are WELCOME. 

Bring your collections, drawings, paintings and animal models. Also any kodachromes 
that you wish to show. I hope some of you will give a talk a.bcut conserva.tion, 
favorite hobby or pet, or a special hike. 

The ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY will be awarded and the results of other birds watchers 
announced. 


Saturday, January 19, 1963 - 7:30.Y.W.C.A .„Room E 

Mr. Jack Carey will show another of his excellent coloured movies called "WINTER 
HIKE" . Try not to miss this enjoyable evening. Bring your friends ! 


HIKES: To be arranged by the members as they wish. 



.We may not appreciate weeds, but did you ever stop to wonder what the winter 

birds would do without -weed seeds when other food is scarce????? 






